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general studies of revolution, all published in Germany since 1913, and 
brief lists of the works he has presumably consulted in preparing this 
series of lectures, now elaborated into a book. That his study has not 
been profound, these lists witness. For it is difficult to take seriously a 
volume which so obviously relies on the Histoire Generate, on Seig- 
nobos, Lodge, Montague, Madelin, and Taine, even though it owes some- 
thing apparently to Aulard, Macaulay, Brosch, von Sybel, Stern, and 
Sorel. 

In brief, we have here what the author would, possibly, be the 
first to admit, a series of more or less hastily compiled lectures, corrected 
and revised for publication. In some measure he does admit this in 
his preface, however qualifiedly. But no one could pretend that this is 
more than the first word on the subject. It is true, as he says, that 
there is no other such work — but there will be others. And what he 
has done is scarcely more than to blaze a trail. Not even that, for he 
has merely retold in briefer form what many men have told before him. 
His account of the French Revolution of 1789 — the longest single sec- 
tion of the book — is the conventional story, whose time is passing. His 
account of the English revolutions lacks most of the more intimate 
knowledge which makes them intelligible. He omits all reference to 
the American Revolution and the Spanish-American revolution, as well 
as the Greek, the Spanish, and the more recent movements in Ger- 
many and Russia. His account of the revolutions of 1848, especially 
in Central Europe, is perhaps the best part of the book. But neither 
there nor anywhere else does he take any adequate account of what is, 
after all, the fundamental quality of revolution, the state of mind of 
those who conduct it, the psychology of the movements whose external 
events he describes. Nor could that be expected from one whose life- 
work has been so largely done in a field far removed from the one he 
now invades. For it takes more than the reading of Macaulay and 
Taine to get under the skin of modern revolutions ; and Professor Car- 
tellieri must suffer the fate of all insufficiently equipped pioneers in 
consequence. One who undertakes the difficult and dangerous task of 
chronicling revolution must know more of the "ungeheuren Literatur " 
to which he refers in his preface than even " Montague und Lodge, das 
schone und unparteiische Werk von A. Sorel sowie die grosse ange- 
legte, inhaltreiche Darstellung von A. Stern ". For, however unique, 
however useful, his book may be for certain purposes, it cannot be re- 
garded as either authoritative or definitive. 

The Kaiser vs. Bismarck: Suppressed Letters by the Kaiser, and 
New Chapters from the Autobiography of the Iron Chancellor. 
With a historical Introduction by Charles Downer Hazen, 
Professor of History, Columbia University. Translated by Ber- 
nard Miall. (New York and London: Harper and Brothers. 
1921. Pp. xxii, 203. $2.50.) 
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The present work has been heralded as the long-promised third vol- 
ume of Bismarck's Gedanken und Erinnerungen, the publication of 
which in Germany last year was prevented by judicial proceedings. In 
the absence of the German version it is impossible to place the responsi- 
bility for a dozen or more unintelligible passages and mistaken refer- 
ences in the English text, but the character of the present rendering 
may be measured by the fact that the chancellor's letter of resigna- 
tion (pp. 113-117), published in the original by Busch immediately 
after Bismarck's death, contains seven errors in translation, some of 
them quite destructive of the sense. 

In his vigorous style, and with entire frankness in personal detail, 
Bismarck traces through a dozen chapters his relations with William, 
from 1886 down to his own final departure from Berlin on March 29, 
1890, under circumstances which reminded him of " first-class funeral 
obsequies ", supplementing the story with a discussion of the first results 
of his dismissal, the German foreign policy in the Heligoland-Zanzi- 
bar exchange, and the Austrian commercial treaty of December, 1891. 
Inner evidence and the tone of the narrative, which the author says was 
based on notes made from day to day, place the writing of the book 
within two years after Bismarck's retirement. 

The chancellor opens his story with an account of his, for the most 
part futile, efforts to provide Prince William with experience in civil 
administration, and documents the lack of harmony between the future 
kaiser and his father by a confidential letter from Crown Prince Fred- 
erick, protesting against bringing the " vanity and presumption " of his 
son into touch with foreign affairs. Step by step, then, with illustrations 
from his correspondence, the chancellor pictures the series of misunder- 
standings which arose with William's entry into public life. The per- 
sons who form the kaiser's coterie of advisers are analyzed with a 
bitter pen: the Grand Duke of Baden, the vice-president of the ministry, 
Boetticher, Bismarck's ad latus, who in his chief's opinion now plays 
the traitor ; and especially, the inner clique of unofficial advisers, headed 
by Hinzpeter, an "educationalist", who "play upon the kaiser's appe- 
tite for reform " with " humanitarian ideas brought from England ". 

The struggle opens with the crown council meeting of January 24, 
1890, when after a long absence the chancellor returns to find the kaiser 
ready to launch a new programme of protection and privilege for labor, 
and continues for eight weeks. Bismarck assures us " I did not cling 
to my position — only to my duty" (p. 85), because he felt the emperor to 
be under "alien influence" and "held it as my duty to remain beside 
him as a moderating influence or eventually opposing him" (p. 86). 
The final decision agaist him the chancellor places between March 8 and 
14, and connects it with a visit of the Grand Duke of Baden, although 
" to this day ", he asserts, " I have not with absolute certainty learned the 
actual reason for the rupture." With grave dignity he recounts the 
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reiterated demand for his resignation, and his humiliation at the post- 
mortem honors which William thrust upon him. The pen-picture of 
Caprivi which follows is touched with the bitterness of a quarter-century 
of feud with the army chiefs; that of Wiliiam II. is a comparison, 
measured and judicial, but none the less satirical in undertone, of the 
kaiser with his forbears on the Prussian throne, culminating in an ar- 
raignment for lack of loyalty to tried servants: "With the transition 
from the Hohenzollern spirit to the Coburg-English conception an im- 
ponderable factor was lost which will be difficult to restore" (p. 151). 

Bismarck's story is of deep psychological interest both for the light 
it throws on his own character and on that of Wiliiam, but it adds 
little to our knowledge of the events. Equally important for these, and 
to be read in connection with Bismarck's account, is the recently pub- 
lished posthumous apologia of K. H. von Boetticher (Fiirst Bismarcks 
Entlassung, Berlin, Scherl, 1920). Here the dismissal of the chancellor 
is reviewed from the standpoint of a pliant though conscientious bureau- 
crat, with the inclusion of many private and public papers of a confi- 
dential sort, not accessible to Bismarck in his retirement. 

Two points in the present work will be examined by the student of 
recent German history with especial interest. Regarding the first, the 
book offers confirmation that, in spite of all denial by Bismarck's 
biographers, the chancellor's reactionary attitude toward the Socialists 
must have eventually led to something like a coup d'etat against the 
Federal Constitution. He had come to the point where he viewed the 
Socialist danger as " no longer a legal question but a matter of civil war 
and internal power" (p. 48). Like confirmation is given in the other 
significant point, the fundamental difference of opinion between the 
kaiser, under army influences, and Bismarck as to the value of Rus- 
sia's friendship. By a " caprice of fortune " Schuvalov presented his 
credentials to negotiate for a treaty (a renewal of the Ruckversich- 
erungsvertrag, which lapsed in June, 1890) on the day on which Bis- 
marck sent in his resignation. He was authorized to deal only with 
Bismarck or his son, not their successors (p. 123). 

Robert Herndon Fife. 

Recollections of a Foreign Minister: Memoirs of Alexander Iswol- 
sky. Translated by Charles Louis Seeger. (Garden City, 
N. Y., and Toronto: Doubleday, Page, and Company. 1921. 
Pp. xv, 303. $2.50.) 

M. Izvolski was a diplomate de carriere. After holding diplomatic 
positions in the Balkans, Washington, Rome, Munich, Tokio, and Copen- 
hagen, he became Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1906-1910, and 
then ambassador at Paris until 1917. But anyone who expects to find 
any revelations about Russian foreign affairs in this book will be disap- 



